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ORIGINAL. 


THE TWO SISTERS. 


Night and day are not more unlike than 
were the sisters Amy and Edith Reynolds. 
Amy reminded you continually of the blue- 
eyed violet, which shrinks from observa- 
tion, and is only found by searching for it 
in some secluded nook. Edith was rather 
like the proud garden lily, which raises its 
head aloft, and demands admiration. The 
soft blue eye of the younger sister and her 
sunny curls, which waved so gracefully 
around her neck, reminded one of a sylph 
or fairy, while the raven locks, and dark, 
proud eye of the elder, seemed des- 
tined for some Eastern Queen, who should 
rule her subjects by a glance, and whose 
right to reign, Nature had given her. 

In short, the blonde and the brunette, 
as Amy and Edith were called, would nev- 
er have been taken for sisters by a strang- 
er. Still less would you have thought 
them so after becoming acquainted with 
their characters. Squire Reynolds was 
educated: for the legal profession, and had 
practised law in his native village for some 
years. But, at the time of which we are 
writing, he had returned from his profes- 
sion, and gave his whole attention to the 
care of his extensive farm, and the other 
objects of interest which a philanthropic 
and benevolent man can always find in so- 
ciety, and among his poor neighbors. 
Mrs. Reynolds sympathized with her hus- 
band in all his benevolent schemes, and 
through the whole village, “the good 
Squire and his lady” were known and 
loved. 

With such a father and mother, you will 
not be surprised to know that Amy and 
Edith spent much of their time in admin- 
istering to the wants of the poor people in 
the village. But even when the sisters 
went to see a poor sick. woman, the dif- 
ference in their characters did not fail to be 
remarked. Amy would go up to the side 
of the bed, and in a voice full of sympathy, 
accompanied by a soul cheering smile, in- 
quire ‘‘ how her friend had spent the night 
—and whether she was more comfortable 
that day?” Now this was a simple ques- 
tion. Only a few words kindly spoken, 
accompanied with a gift of fruit or flowers, 
but the sick woman’s face would kindle 
with a look of thankfulness, such as Edith, 
with her haughtiness and cold manner had 
never received. It was in vain that Edith 
gave to the poor as much, or more than 
her sister. She gave it with such a tone of 
condescension, such a look of superiority, 
that the gift fell like lead upon their heart, 
and they could not bless the proud girl who 
gave thus, as they did her kind-hearted, 
Sweet-voiced sister. 

“It is always pleasant to be loved. I 
am sure Amy must find it so,” thought 
Edith to herself, as they were returning 
through the woods from the cottage of a 
poor family. As scon as the door was 
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M] opened, the children had flocked 
} around Amy, looked up into her 
| face as they would to an angel, and 
4) seemed unwilling to have her leave 
them. . The mother too, in expres- 
ing her thanks for the articles of 
clothing which the sisters had 
brought to her, continually address- 
nmj ed Miss Amy, and seemed to feel as 
mM) if she were her true friend, without 
i] considering that she was indebted 
s} to Edith also. 

Edith was too proud to speak to 
her sister of the different way in 
| which they were received; but as 
they walked home side by side, 
these thoughts came into her mind. 

“It is very strange that none of these 
poor people seem to love me! I give them 
as much as Amy does, and still all their 
smiles and grateful looks are reserved for 
her, and even the babies seem to be more 
willing to go to Amy than to me. It is 
very strange? And after all, I should 
like to be loved as she is. But it will 
never be; and I must content myself to 
have their respect without their love.” 

These thoughts so occupied Edith, that 
she walked along in silence, while Amy 
stopped at every few steps to pick a wild 
flower, or gather some moss from the trunk 
of an old tree. 

“So my fair cousins are become taciturn, 
and do not talk as much as usual;” said 
a deep manly voice beside them. This 
proved to be no other than the girls’ cous- 
in William, who had arrived from B. 
in their absence, and had come in search 
of them. 

William Reynolds was one whom any 
girl might be proud to call cousin. His 
talents and manners were such as to make 
him everywhere respected; but this was 
not the best that could be said of him. 
He had devoted his noble talents to the 
noblest of causes, and served the great- 
est and best of Masters. Inshort, William 
Reynolds, though still young, was a devot- 
ed minister of the Gospel, and was spend- 
ing all his energies in serving his God and 
his fellow men. 

There was no person in the world for 
whom the sisters had such admiration as 
for their cousin. Even the proud Edith 
was heard to say, that she would give up 
her own judgment to cousin William’s, and 
that she should fear to do anything which 
he thought was wrong. Now when a girl 
like Edith is willing to say as much as this, 
it is plain that she will be very much in- 
fluenced for better or worse, by the person 
of whom she speaks. It was so in this 
case, as we shall see. 

“Why is it that you looked so sad, my 
cousin ?”’ asked William, after the first 
greetings were over. ‘‘ Amy’s face was a 
perpetual gleam of sunshine, while yours, 
Edith, was shaded by some cloud. Tell 
me what was the cloud caused by?” 

**T cannot answer that question, Wil- 
liam,” replied Edith, ‘‘ For I hardly know 
myself what was the cause of my serious- 
ness. My thoughts however were not of a 
very cheerful character. I was thinking 
how pleasant it must be to be loved for 
one’s own sake, not for the sake of what 
one gives to another.” 

** Well, what is there so very sad in this 
thought ?” asked her cousin. ‘I confess 
it seems to me, quite a pleasant, cheering 
idea, and I see nothing in it to cloud your 
brow.” 

Edith hesitated for a moment, and her 
proud spirit refused to own the true cause 
of her unhappiness. She looked at Amy, 








and merely replied, ‘ Perhaps my sister 


’ the difficulty lay. 
fore, to take the first opportunity to show | 





and yourself can sympathise on this sub- 
ject, for you are both beloved by many 
poor people, and receive their gratitude 
for your kindness to them.” 

William Reynolds was too wise a stu- 
dent of human nature, not to penetrate 
into the real state of his cousin’s mind. He 
saw at once that Edith’s haughty spirit 
yearned for that affection which Amyewas 
continually receiving, and he knew where 
He determined, there- 


his cousin, the true cause of the difference 
between herselfand Amy. 

This opportunity was soon offered. Mr. 
and Mrs. Reynolds had both left their 
home for a few days ona visit to a friend 
at a distance, and thus the young people 
had an opportunity to see each other con- 
stantly, and to converse without restraint. 
When the hour came for evening prayers, 
William Reynolds read to his cousin in 
the Gospel of Matthew, concluding with 
those beautiful verses : ‘‘ Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart.” Then, turning to 
Edith, the young clergyman spoke of the 
meek apd lowly Jesus, and said, 

** Let us strive, dear Edith, to imitate 
him in his humility and his meekness. 
Let us strive to show even the poorest of 
our fellow creatures, that we can sympa- 
thise in their sufferings, and then we shall 
receive that love which they cannot refuse 
to give us, if we will imitate our Master.” 

As the haughty Edith listened to her 
cousin’s words, her proud heart softened, 
and her dark eye filled, as it seldom had 
done before, with tears of deep feeling. 
Then she formed the resolution to live a 
different life, and that resolution soon 
made the proud Edith as lovely and belov- 
ed as the gentle Amy. M. W. D. 


Moral Tales. 
THE NEGLECTED GRAVE-YARD. 


BY PROF. ALDEN. 
[Continued from our last.] 

“T should be greatly interested in hear- 
ing an account of the matter, if it be not 
painful to you to relate it.” 

“ Come and sit down on this rock, and I 
will tell you all about it. It happened 
more than fifty years ago, yet it is as fresh 
in my mind as if it happpened yesterday.” 

He led the way to a large moss-covered 
rock, which afforded them a comfortabie 
seat under the shade of a thicket of young 
chestnuts. Near it wasa grave on which 
the old man’s eyes were fastened. He did 
not seem disposed to resume the conversa- 
tion. A tear ran down his furrowed cheek. 
Deforest sympathised with him in silence. 

«You must ask me questions, my young 
friend,” said he, somewhat abruptly, “ or 
my mind will wander away from the things 
which you wish me to speak of.” 

“Did your father build the house in 
which you were born ?”’ said Deforest. 

“Yes, he came here about ten years be- 
fore the war, when, as I said before, there 
was only one house between this and the 
river. I was born the year after the house 
was built. I was but a little over ten 
years old, when the troubles with England 
came on. My father and mother had many 
consultations upon the question, whether 
it was best for them to return to the East 
or not. There were no Indians there, 
and there was nothing to call them—for 
nearly all the people along the river were 

















friends to the king. My father was from 
Massachusetts, and of course liberty was 
natural to him; but he had said little or 
nothing about matters in dispute, for the 
very good reason that there were but few 
persons to converse with. So he conclud- 
ed to remain here. I could see that my 
mother did not feel easy. She grew thin 
and pale, and seemed unwilling to have us 
out of her sight. 

** Once in a while, a rumor of what was 
going on, reached us, though the accounts 
were always in favor of the king’s troops. 

“In June of the year °77, one day as 
my father was in the cornfield, he saw an 
Indian skulking behind a large tree in the 
woods, that then stood where those oats 
are now growing. He continued at his 
hoeing for an hour or two, and was careful 
not toindicate by his appearance that he 
had seen anything unusual.” 

** Was he not afraid that the Indian’s 
bullet might put an end to his work ?” 
said Deforest. 

““No, he reasoned in this way. If the 
object of ‘the Indian had been to kill him 
on the spot, he would have done so before 
he wasseen. When my father came to the 
house, he was not disposed to say anything 
about what had occurred, for he was not 
willing to give unnecessary alarm to his 
family. His anxious countenance led to 
inquiries which revealed the true state of 
the case. He began at once to make pre- 
paration to resist an attack, which he an- 
ticipated would be made in the night. I 
was employed in casting bullets, while he 
was busy in barricading the windows, and 
in making openings between the logs to 
serve as port-holes. Night at length drew 
near, and we sat down to supper, sad and 
silent, feeling that in all probability it was 
the last meal we should ever take together. 
The night passed slowly on. None of us 
were disposed to sleep. About midnight 
my father persuaded my mother to lie down, 
with my sister, who was sleeping, uncon- 
scious of danger. Very soon there was a 
gentle knocking at the door. We had no 
light burning. My father had his rifle in 
his hand, while I held a musket, ready to 
exchange with him as soon as he had fired. 
He crept silently to the port-hole that com- 
manded the door. The moonbeams fell 
full on his face, the expression of which 
left no doubt on my father’s mind, respect- 
ing the object of the visit. The knocking 
was repeated. The answer was the dis- 
charge of the rifle from the port-hole. The 
Indian bounded high in the air, and fell to 
the earth a corpse. A yell from about a 
dozen voices in the vicinity, revealed the 
probable number of our foes. We were 
greatly encouraged, for it seemed well-nigh 
certain that their numbers would be so far 
diminished, ere they could effect an en- 
trance, as to render the result of the con- 
flict by no means doubtful. The opening 
from which the shot was fired did not com- 
mand the approach to thedoor. This was 
probably observed by our enemies, and 
after some time, apparently spent in consul- 
tation, two of them took along, heavy pole 
from the fence, and drew near with the 
evident purpose of using it as a battering- 
ram to force the door. My father placed 
himself before an opening which he made 
for the purpose of commanding the ap- 
proach to the door, and when they were 
near enough to make the aim sure, he fired, 
and the hindermost man fell, never to 
rise again. I instantly gave my father 
the musket, and he fired at the other man, 
who had made a brief halt before he com- 
menced his retreat. Either because the 
smoke prevented a good aim, or the mus- 
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THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 








ket carried ball less accurately than the 
rifle, the Indian did not fall, but from the 
blood that marked his retreat, it appeared 
that he was severly wounded. 

“We could see a group of five persons 
in the distance. They were not quite 
near enough to make a sure shot, and my 
father thought it of the utmost importance 
that every ball should tell. While our at- 
tention was fixed upon them, a light shone 
in from a crevice on the side of the house 
opposite to the door. On that side there 
was neither door nor window. The enemy 
had sent one of their number, who had 
procured a bundle of straw from the barn, 
and placed it against the side of the logs, 
and set fire to it. It was their object to 
burn us alive, or to shoot us down when 
attempting to extinguish the flames. From 
the crevice which revealed the fire, my fa- 
ther saw on Indian grinning like a demon, 
as he watched the progresg of the flames. 
The good rifle soon put him out of the way 
of doing any more mischief. He then 
seized a pail of water, and ran to the cham- 
ber, and removed a board from the roof, 
and poured the water upon the fire. He 
had loosened the board in the coarse of his 
preparations for defence, thinking it possi- 
ble that the opening might afford a means 
of escape. Fortunately, the opening was 
immediately over the spot where the fire 
was kindled. Three of our foes had now 
been killed, and one of them wounded, 
(though we did not know it till the next 
day,) and we hoped they would become 
discouraged, and retire. We heard nor 
saw nothing of them for an hour or more, 
though we kept watch in every direction. 

“A new danger revealed itself. The 
fire had not been wholly extinguished ; it 
had caught in the logs, and now began to 
blaze. My father took a bucket of wa- 
ter and went to the roof as before, but the 
moment his head appeared, three or four 
rifles were discharged from the grove near 
by. One of the balls slightly grazed his 
cheek. He had the presence of mind to 
make immediate application of the water 
before they had time to reload, but he 
did not succeed in applying it to the spot 
where it was mostneeded. Before anoth- 
er pailful could be procured, they had load- 
ed their pieces. He raised his hat above 
the opening in the roof, in hopes that they 
would all fire, that he might then extin- 
guish the flames before they could reload. 
Only one shot however, was fired. It 
pierced the hat, which fell. A savage yell 
of triumph caused our blood to ecurdle. 
The hat was raised again, and another shot 
fired, and another, both of which missed it. 
The water was then poured on the fire; 
but just as he was descending the stairs, a 
ball, apparently fired at random, passed 
through the clay between the logs, and en- 
tered his neck. He told us that he should 
bleed to death in afew minutes, but en- 
couraged us to hope that the enemy would 
retire without any further efforts. He told 
me to keep a vigilant watch, and to shoot 
down those that came near the house. 
“Take care of your mother and sister,” 
said he, “take them to the east if —’ he 
never finished the sentence. He bled to 
death in spite of all that we could do.” 

(Concluded next week.) 


2 Biography. 























ORIGINAL. 


ISABELLA OF ANGOULEME. 
Queen of King John. 
BORN 1185—p1EpD 1246. 


Isabella was the only child of Aymor or 
Americus, count of Angouleme surnamed 
Taillefer, and of Alice de Courtenay, daugh- 
ter of Peter de Courtenay, son of Louis 
Sixth of France. Isabella was heiress to a 
beautiful province, called the Agoumois, 
situated in the very heart of the Aquitani- 
an domains. It was watered by the clear 
and beautiful river Charante, and abound- 
ed with all the comforts and elegancies of 
life. Isabella was affienced to Hugh de 


| exasperated the whole powerful family of 
' Lusignan, by his lawless appropriation of 


Queen Eleanora had little idea of the con- 
sequences which would follow this visit. 
For before the close of the year, John had 


the betrothed bride of the heir of their 
house. 

Isabella was residing at one of the cas- 
tles of her betrothed, (as was customary 
in those days) when she was summoned by 
her parents, to be present at a day of high 
ceremonial, on which homage was to be 
paid to King John for the province of Agou- | 
mois, held by Count de Courtenay. 

‘At this festival, King John first saw the 
beautiful Isabella, and he at once, “ fell 
madly in love” with her. He was at this 
time 32 years of age, Isabella only 15. The 
parents of Isabella dishonorably encour- 
aged the passion of the King, and made 
excuses to Hugh de Lusignan, to prevent 
Isabella’s return to the castle of Valence. 
The maiden, however, secretly preferred 
Hugh. But dazzled with the prospect of 
being Queen over three kingdoms, she at 
last consented to become the bride of 
John. 

King John and Isabella were married 
at Bordeaux, in August, (the day is not 
known) 1200. This event threw Count 
de Lusignan into despair, but unable to 
obtain redress in person from Johg, he 
waited his hour of revenge. Isabella was 
crowned on the 8th of Oct. 1200, by the 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

** Wars and rumors of wars, awoke the 
beautiful Isabella and King John, from 
their dream of pleasure. These troubles 
caused the king and queen to embark at 
Portsmouth for Normandy. Isabella was 
in a separate vessel from that of the king, 
and she encountered a severe storm, and 
put into the port of Barfleur, where the 
king found her awaiting his arrival. 

John now became almost regardless of 
commotions which were raging around him, : 
and gave way to a life of indolent volup- 
tuousness, little in accordance with the ac- 
tivity of his nobles. ‘This made him very 
unpopular with his people. Once only 
did he prove himself a true Plantaganet, 
and that was when the castle occupied by 
his mother, the aged Eleanora, then nearly 
80 years of age, was besieged by Hugh de 
Lusignan and his company, who trusting to 
the well known indolence of John, feared 
not hisapproach. But they were wrong in 
their calculations, ‘for the king overthrew 
them with an utter defeat.” John took 
Hugh de Lusignan prisoner, and treated 
him with the greatest indignity. Isabella 
exerted her influence to save her former 
lover from the fate of many of the prisoners, 
who were starved to death in the dungeons 
of Corfe Castle. Hugh was however con- 
signed to a weary confinement in the dun- 
geon of Bristol Castle, where he remained 
until 1206. John, after the death of his 
mother, seemed to have lost all restraint, 
and plunged into excesses and enormities 
which make one shudder to read of. He 
accused Isabella of infidelity, and caused 
her tobe confined at Gloucester Abbey, 
where he revenged himself for her suppos- 
ed misconduct, by hanging the body of her 
reputed lover over the bed which she was 
to occupy. Her terror at this sight may 
be imagined. The queen, however, was 
perfectly innocent of the charges brought 
against her by her brutal husband. John 
was reconciled to her in the year 1213, 
when by the death of her parent, she in- 
herited the province of Agoumois. In the 
year 1214, John became “desperately in 
love’ with Matilda Fitz Walker, surnam- 
ed the fair; “this lady hated the royal fel- 
on,” and would not listen to his vows. 
She was probably murdered by him, in the 
year 1215. 

John, as is well known, was driven from 
his throne, and hunted into an obscure 
corner of his kingdom, during the invasion, 
by Louis of France, to whom the barons, 
driven to desperation by John’s outrages, 
offered the crown, if he would aid them 
against their tormentor. King John died 
of a fever at Newark, and was buried at 





Lusignan, who was son of Hugh 9th, the 
reigning count de la Narche, whose pos- 
sessions adjoined the Aguitanian domin- 
ions, “and he could if offended, raise the 
ban, and arriereban, and pour upon them 
the whole feudal militia of a large portion 
of France.” The mother of King John 
was extremely anxious that her son should 
concliate this powerful neighbor, and for 


Worcester Cathedral. One historian sums 
up his character in these terrific words; 
“ Hell felt itself defiled by the presence of 
John.” Only nine days after the death of 
this monarch, Isabella’s son Henry, was 
crowned, in the cathedral of Gloucester, 
and after this, she retired to the city of 
Angouleme, her native place. She still 
retained her wonderful beauty, and history 





this purpose, John visited Aquitaine. 


tells us, that Hugh de Lusignan had ever 


remained constant to her, and it is not to 
be wondered at, that she soon regained the 
place in his heart which she had before 
held. She was married to Hugh in the 
year 1220. 

After this, Isabella is accused of having 
instigated assassins to poison the good 
King Louis of France, for the injury done 
herson. She gave color to this report by 
flying for sanctuary to the abbey of Fonte- 
rand, ‘“* where she was hid in the secret , 
chamber, and lived at her ease,” says 
Matthew Paris. 

What Isabella considered a great affront, 
was offered to her son Hugh, by Prince 
Alphonse of France, when her brave child 
offered to engage in combat with that 
prince, to prove the innocence of his moth- 
er. This offer was declined “‘ under the 
plea of the infamy of the family.” This 
insult to her son, had a great effect upon 
Isabella, it preyed upon her mind, and 
brought on a disease of which she died in 
1246, aged 61. ESTELLE. 











Obituary. 


A CHILD NOT AFRAID TO DIE. 


Little Emma who died at the early age 

of four years and four months, was from 

her early infancy, intelligent and thought- 

ful, often asking questions that more ma- 

ture minds could not solve. She was a 

child of remarkably happy disposition, but 

at times serious and pensive. 

For several months previous to her 

death, she often expressed a desire to go to 

heaven; she would say—“I am tired of 
waiting, I wish I could go home to heay- 

en.” It was remarked to her, “Should 

you go home to heaven, you could not 
take your wax doll, or any of your play- 

things with you.” She immediately re- 

plied, ‘‘ My Saviour is there, I shall have 

a golden harp, I shan’t need any of them.” 

A few weeks before her death, she came 
into the room where her mother was sit- 
ting, and said, ‘“ Mother, I want you to 
pray with me.” 

She knelt beside her mother, and with 

eyes streaming, sobbed, “‘I am so wicked, 
but I don’t mean to be so.” 

She was violently attacked with scarlet 
fever. Soon after, she said to her mother, 
“T don’t want to get well, I want to die 
and go to heaven, where I can sing and be 
happy all the time.” Notwithstanding 
her intense suffering, she was anusually 
patient, and evinced by her remarks matu- 
rity of mind far beyond her years. At 
one time she lay apparently in deep 
thought. Her mother said, “‘ My dear, of 
what are you thinking?’ She answered 
with a smile, “I am thinking of heaven, 
and how good God is.” She was then 
asked, ‘‘ Are you afraid to die? The re- 
ply was, “‘O no, I had as lief go to heaven 
as not.” 

She had frequently expressed a dread of 
.being buried, but for several months pre- 
vious to her death, it seemed entirely to 
have left her. She would often say, 
“Mother, when God wants me, he will 
send an angel to take me, it,is nothing but 
the body that is buried, the spirit goes to 
God.” 














Religion. 
THE FIRST IDEA OF GOD. 


About a week since the moon was near- 
ly at the full; we were upon the front pi- 
azza, enjoying the beautiful prospect, which 
you know spreads before us. Above the 
tops of the trees, up rose the silvery moon. 

“What is that, Aunty?’ exclaimed 
John, who sat upon my lap. ‘“ What is 
that ?”” 

“The moon.” 

‘* What does that mean ?” 

“Pretty, pretty moon,” he exclaimed, 
clapping his hands. ‘ Who put it up there 
in the sky ?” 

“ God.” 

“God means coop. God who is the 
Father of us all, made the moon and put it 
in the sky.” 

The child was lost in thought amoment, 
and then earnestly inquired, where is 
God?” 

‘Everywhere. We cannot see him, be- 
cause he is not made as we are; but he 
lives, and takes care of us night and day, 
though we cannot see him.” 











“ Yes, he did.” 

“‘ Did he make you, and my mother, 

my father?” . % ‘ . 
“Yes; he made all of us, and every 
thing that you see,—those flowers, and 
the birds, and the gold fishes.” 

** How good it was for God to make go 
many pretty things. Don’t you love God, 
Aunty?” * 

“Yes; he is very good—TI do love him, 
But now, my dear, it is time for you to 
go to bed,” said I, putting down the child, 
and taking him by the hand, to lead him in 
the house. 

“No, no; I don’t want to go to bed, 
I want to see the pretty moon,” he exclaim. 
ed, breaking away from me, and running 
across the piazza. 

** But it is getting late, and growing cool, 
You will take cold and be sick. Come, 
John, you must go to bed now, and in the 
morning I will tell you more about the 
moon, and our Father who made it.” 

As soon as John entered the breakfast 
parlor, he exclaimed, ‘“‘Come Aunty, | 
want to go and see the pretty moon.” 

I led him to the door, and pointing out 
to the place where he had seen it in the 
night before, said, ‘‘ You see the moon js 
not there now, it has gone away.” 

‘“‘ Has God gone away too?” 

“No; God is always here!” 

‘* What did he take away the moon for?” 
“Because we do not need. it when the 
sun shines. The moon makes it light in 
the night, andthe sun in theday. You do 
not want a lamp in your room in the day- 
time; but at night, when itis dark, you 
like to have it there.” 

**T do not want a lamp now ; I am not 
afraid in the dark. Does God see in the 
dark ?”’ 

** Yes ; he sees in the night as well as in 
the day. And he can take care of you 
when you are asleep. But now we must 
go to breakfast.” [| The Nursery Book. 


Morality. 
TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 


John was a boy who lived with my fa- 
ther when he was about ten years old. One 
Sabbath day he was left at home alone, to 
take care of the house, while others of the 
family went to the house of worship. 
Among his chosen amusements for the day, 
—-probably all wrong,—he took down the 
looking-glass, and before putting it up, he 
accidentally broke it. Then fearing lest 
he should be punished for his presump- 
tion and carelessness, he contrived a way 
to escape, and put up the broken glass, de- 
termining not to be found out. When the 
family returned from worship, they saw 
the broken looking glass. As they all 
knew that he had been alone, my father 
not supposing that he would deny it, ask- 
ed him how he broke it. But he boldly 
denied it. Well, then, how came it broke? 
was the nextinquiry. . With a strange and 
foolish falsehood he replied: ‘ the thunder 
broke it.” His falsehood was soon detect- 
ed, and he was punished, not for taking 
down the glass and breaking it, for he did 
not mean to injure it—but for his falschoods 
which he wilfully and wickedly meant to 
tell, and did tell. Had he told the truth 
about it at first, as he did afterwards, he 
would not have been punished at all. 
How foolish, then, for any children to tell 
falsehoods as many do, only to prevent 
punishment, as they may think, when those 
falsehoods are the very things, and the on- 
ly things, for which they many times get a 
severe punishment. 

The other boy’s name I am not able to 
give. I only learnt his honesty in truth- 
telling, from.the newspaper. He lived in 
Boston. During intermission at school, 
he was carelessly throwing chips about, 
and broke a light of the school house wit- 
dow. He knew he had been careless, an 
done wrong, and probably expected cor- 
rection for the fault. When, as usual, the 
teacher came into school, with his scholars 
all in their seats, he saw the broken wit- 
dow, and inquired howit was done. This 
honest boy did not wait, as bad boys get 
erally do, to have somebody expose his 
faults; but he was first upon his feet, 
when the question was asked, and with 
grief in his feelings, told the teacher that 
he had done the mischief, and how he had 
doneit. The teacher then, instead of scold- 
ing him, loved him, and highly commend- 























** Did God make me?” 





ed him as an honest boy, who chose to tell 
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truth, though he did not know but it 
ht expose him to punishment, rather 
, to try to escape punishment, as the 
et boy, and many others have done, by 
ing falsehoods. oe 
qhis boy’s father on learning of his lit- 
gon’s breaking the window, sent word 
»pext morning to the teacher, that he 
mid engage a glazier as soon as he could, 
repair the damaged window. The 
wher sent his thanks to the gentleman 
his kind offer; but said he wished to 
ye the privilege of repairing it himself, 
atoken of his affection for the lad, and 
; high approbation of one who had so 
yh honesty and moral courage, as to 
) the truth under such trying circum- 
nces. 
Seeing then, dear children, who read 
‘s how much better truth is than false- 
od in this world, even for faulty children, 
ou not all see to it, that every parti- 
sof falsehood and deception is cast away 
pm your very hearts; and that you are 
ed with truth, and always speak the 
ith from the heart, until the time, which 
‘ll soon come, when you and I must meet 
¢ Judge in the great day of the Lord? 


Sabbath School. 


mACH ONE THING ATA TIME. 


Children who have the habit of listen- 
gto words without understanding them, 
wand writhe with manifest symptoms 
disgust, whenever they are compelled to 
sounds which convey no idea to their 
inds. All supernumerary words should 
pavoided in cultivating the power of at- 
tion. 

Afew years ago, a gentleman brought 
0 Esquimaux to London. He wished 
amuse, and at the same time astonish 
em with the magnificence of the metrop- 
is. For this purpose, having equipped 
mm like English gentlemen, he took 
m out one morning to walk through 
z streets of London. They walked for 
eral hours in silence; they expressed 
ther pleasure nor admiration at any 
ng they saw. When their walk was 
ned, they appeared uncommonly melan- 
bly and stupefied; as soon as they got 
me, they sat down with their elbows on 
ir knees, and hid their faces between 
tir hands. The only words they could 
e brought to utter, were,—‘* Too much 
noke—too much noise—too much houses 
too much men—too much everything.” 
Some people who attend public lectures 
nm natural philosophy, with the expecta- 
ion of being much amused and instructed, 
10 home with feelings similar to those of 
le poor Esquimaux; they feel that they 
ave had too much of everything, the lec- 
ter has not had time to explain his 
ems, nor to repeat them till they are dis- 
ict in the memory of his audience. With 
iildren, every mode of instruction must 
be hurtful which fatigues attention. A 
kilful instructor, therefore, will as much as 
hssible, avoid the manner of teaching to 
hich the public lecturer is, in some de- 
pee, compelled by his situation. 

[ Miss Edgeworth. 


\NNOT A HEATHEN BOY GO TO 
HEAVEN ? 


Was a solemn question, asked by one of 
ny pupils, as I was endeavoring to con- 

nce them that all mankind are sinners 
Pynature. I immediately asked each in- 
lividual of the class the same question. 
‘Cannot a heathen boy go to heaven ?” 
0 which they all simultaneously replied, 
‘itseems hard.” Not having time to say 
hore about it, I left it for their considera- 
on until the next Sabbath. 

The next Sabbath my class of boys, from 
n to fifteen, were early in their seats. I 
isked the question, “‘ cannot a heathen boy 
80 to heaven?” to which they answered as 
before, “it seemed hard ;’”’ but one, hesita- 
‘ng for a moment, replied, “ Christ is the 
only way.” This was just what I wanted, 
‘nd it seemed that the whole class had a 
hew theme for their minds to fathom. 

Having convinced them that Christ was 
@ way to heaven, I asked them if they 
fsimproved the privileges they enjoyed, 
‘secure the great salvation, could they 
Ftpect to go to heaven? the reply was, 
‘they could not.” ©, what a thought my 
Young reader! have you that hope, that 

















to God and say, “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth?” have you thought of the 
ignorant heathen children, and compared 
their privileges for religious instruction 
with yours? Finally, have you given your 
heart to the Saviour? If not, remember 
the Saviour’s declaration, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
them not.” O, my young friends, do give 
your hearts to the Lord; that if you are 
called to leave this world young, you may 
go to heaven. [ Reaper. 








Benevolence. 








LITTLE STORY OF THE CHOLERA. 
Translated from a French Journal. 


Inez Moretti was brought before the 
police correctionelle, at Paris, charged with 
soliciting charity at the gate ofthe Luxem- 
bourg. 
mers; her fine form, her sparkling eyes, 

her soft, shining hair, the brilliant white- 

ness of her teeth, her delicate rose-tinted 

complexion, all lent an inexpressible charm 

toher appearance, in spite of the poverty 

of her apparel. This young girl was born 

in England. Her father was Italian, and 

hermother Spanish. They were both dead, 

and Inez was left alone. The President of 

the court thus interrogated her :— 

‘“* Inez have you been long in France ?” 

“Oh,no! It is only six weeks since I 

came here.” 

“‘ Have you any parents ?” 

“They are dead!” replied Inez, raising 

her eyes to heaven. 

‘* How long have you been an orphan?” 

“ Five years.” 

“* How did you live in London?” 

‘“*I worked in a manufactory.” 

“Why did you come to France?” 

**T am on my way to Germany. I had 
adear friend at London. His name was 
Hermann, and he came from Dresden. He 
was handsome and good, and he sang the 
songs of his‘country so beautifully, and in 
a voice of such sweetness, that it was 
both ’a pleasure and a pain for me to listen 
to him. One day he came not to the fac- 
tory. I waited another, and another day ; 
yet still he came no more. Then they 
told me I should never see him again— 
that he was dead; and I was miserable— 
oh, I was very miserable. Then the over- 
seer of the factory, who was a good and 
compassionate man, seeing me weep so 
much, told me that Hermann had returned 
to his own country. I could not at first 
believe it. I thought he would have tak- 
en me withhim. But as he could not be 
dead—one so young, so beautiful, so good 
—I loved better to think he had forgotten 
me, and sol left London. When I ar- 
rived at Calais, my little purse was ex- 
hausted, and so I asked the good stranger, 
whom I met, to give me some money, that 
I might pursue my journey.” 

“But,” said the judge, “It is against 
the law to beg.” 

**T have no money—what can I do?” 

‘As you are a stranger, the court de- 
cides that you must be sent back to your 
own country.” 

‘My country, now, is Germany. Why 
should I return to England? My parents 
are dead, and Hermann is no longer there.” 

“*But you were born in England, and 
the court must send you to your native 
country.” 

‘“*T would rather go to prison. There I 
can work, and perhaps I may gain enough 
to carry me to Germany, where I shall find 
Hermann.” 

Here the prosecuting attorney interfered. 

“‘T have here a letter,” said he, “ from 
Mr. Davidson, the owner of the factory, in 
which Inez worked. He speaks well of 
the poor girl. ‘Inez Moretti’—so reads 
the letter—‘is as pure as an angel.’ If 
the court will take cognizance of this let- 
ter, it will be perceived, how useless it is 
for Inez to prosecute her journey, for Her- 
mann, whom she so much loves, died in 
England, of the cholera.” 

When these words were pronounced, 
Inez was almost frantic. ‘No, no!” cried 
she, “‘ Hermann is in Germany; let me go 
to Germany; I shall find him there. Oh, 
hinder me not!” 

It was with great difficulty that the at- 
tendants could induce her to quit the court 
room. The audience,were deeply impress- 
ed with this sad scene, and the court was 





tue faith, by which you can look up 


melted to tears. 


Parental. 
THE EMPTY CRADLE. 


“The mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers that she most did love, 

She knew she’d find them all again, 
In the fields of light above.” 

The death of a little child is to the 
mother’s heart like dew on a plant from 
which a bud has perished. The plant lifts 
up its head in freshened greenness to the 
morning light ; so the mother’s soul gath- 
ers from the dark sorrow through which 
she has passed, a fresh brightening of her 
heavenly hopes. 

As she bends over the empty cradle, 
and in fancy brings her sweet infant be- 
fore her, aray of divine light is on the 
cherub face. It is her son still, but with 
the seal of immortality on his fair brow. 





, She feels that heaven was the only atmo- 


| sphere where her precious flower could un- 
Inez had seen only sixteen sum- | P P 


fold without spot or blemish, and she 
would not recall the lost. But the anni- 
versary of his departure seems to bring 
her spiritual presence near her. She in- 
dulges in that tender grief which soothes, 
like an opiate in pain, all the hard pas- 
sages and cares of life. The world to her 
is no longer with human hope—in the fu- 
ture, so glorious with heavenly love and 
joy. She has treasures of happiness which 
the worldly, unchastened heart never con- 
ceived. .The bright, fresh flowers with 
which she has decorated her room, the 
apartment where her infant died, are em- 
blems of the far brighter hopes now dawn- 
ing on her day-dream. She thinks of the 
glory and beauty of the New Jerusalem, 


where the little foot will never find a thorn 


among the flowers, to render a shoe neces- 
sary. Nor willa pillow be wanting for 
the dear head reposing on the breast of the 
kind Saviour. And she knows her infant 
is there, in that world of eternal bliss. She 
has marked one passage in that book—to 
her emphatically the Word of life—now 
lying closed on the toilette table, which 
she daily reads, “ Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me; for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
we 








Nursery. 








THE PRAYING BABY. 


‘Will you have a plantain, my dear?” 
said a gentleman to a little black-eyed girl, 
then four years old, sitting at the table. 

‘“‘ No, I thank you, sir,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“And why not? do you not like plan- 
tain ?” still asked the gentleman. 

“Yes,” replied Ellen, “but mamma 
does not let me eat it, only when she gives 
it me.” 

‘«‘ But mamma is not here now?” again 
urged the gentleman, drawing towards him 
a beautiful bunch of ripe red plantain. 

Ellen looked surprised, and hesitated, 
but soon gazing earnestly in his face, she 
replied with emphasis, ‘‘ But it would be 
wrong, wouldn’t it ?” 

This little girl feared God, and it was 
the principle of right and wrong that gov- 
erned her actions, not the fear that ma- 
ma would know it. The first word this 
child learned to speak, after saying papa, 
mama, was the name of her Maker, God. 
And when she was two years old, she was 
in the habit of kneeling with her mama, 
and trying to lisp out her little prayer, “‘O 
God,” and then, springing into her moth- 
er’s lap, she would gaze upward while be- 
ing told that God in heaven looked down 
and loved her, and that she must not get 
angry at Nongsha, the maid, or strike. 
And then in her baby way, she would prom- 
ise to be good, and giving a sweet kiss, 
jump down and run off to play with her 
pet-dog, Bond. 

From the time Ellen was old enough to 
reason and think of God, her mother sel- 
dom had to punish her. If she did wrong, 
which she sometimes did, for having a 
quick temper, she would often get angry, 
and sometimes I am sorry to say, would 
strike, she would deeply repent it. When- 
ever called. down to her mother, and ask- 
ed in a solemn manner, “‘if God would 
love a naughty child?” she would burst 
into tears, and say, “ Let me go and pray, 
mamma?” and having been by herself a 
few moments, would return wiping her 
eyes, and saying, “I'll not strike. I will 





try to be good.” 


When Ellen was but four years old, her 
dear papa died, and she was glad that she 
had learned to pray, for this bereavement 
was very afflictive to her. Often She would 
lay her head in her mother’s lap, and sob 
as though her little heart would break, and 
then she would kneel down and pray :— 
“O God, thou hast taken my dear papa up 
to heaven. I have no papa to rock me 
now; mama has to rock little brother. 
a 0 Lord help me not to cry, for Christ’s 
sake.” 

But oftener, Ellen would be her moth- 
er’s dear comforter, saying, ‘ Do not cry, 
mama. Papa is with Jesus in his little 
room in heaven, and we will go up and be 
with him by and by.” ‘ 

This little verse, which Ellen had learn- 
ed, was also a great comfort to her: 

“Let little children come to me, 
Once the dear Saviour said ; 

He'll take, and wipe their tears away, 
And soothe their aching head.” 


Learn this verse, children, if you have 
not, and pray to the blessed Saviour, who 
loves good¢ children, and will take them to 
heaven when they die. [Mother’s Jour. 








Natural History. 
CONFLICT WITH A SHARK, 


IN THE FEGEE ISLANDS. 


As the ‘John Wesley ’’ has been twice 
ashore, Captain Buck was anxious to know 
how the copper stood about the keel. Va- 
rani offered to go down and examine it. 
He and another dived down under the fore- 
part, and found a small patch gone. They 
came up, after a surprisingly long absence, 
and, having taken breath, plunged again 
below, and examined the after part, which 
was not at all injured. They went under 
the keel, and passed from the middle to 
the stern, about fifty feet, and thirteen 
feet under water. I could swim well my- 
self; but to live so long under water, and 
all the time to be making violent efforts to 
pass through the fluid, is more than I shall 
ever hope to perform. These people are 
behind us in many things; but among 
these must not be reckoned climbing, throw- 
ing, swimming and diving. Varani said, 
“Ifa shark had come near me, I would 
have fought him on his own ground.” 

One of the natives on the Rewa river, 
was attacked by a shark ; and severe was 
the struggle between knowledge and 
strength. Sometimes the man would rise 
to get breath; but for the most part, the 
antagonists were under water. The shark 
got hold of the man’s arm, and frightful 
were the gashes made there; but the man 
got his other arm round the fish, and was 
steering him ashore. This was nearly ac- 
complished, when the shark let go his hold 
on the man’s arm, and giving a quick splash 
with his tail, disengaged himself from the 
man, and sheered off into deep water. The 
native’s spirit was now up; and there- 
fore, having taken breath, he pursued the 
shark, and in the deep water they again 
engaged. The same tactics were pursued 
on both sides, only that the man clasped 
the shark further back, and by this means, 
kept his arm out of the mouth of his foe. 
In this position he had more power to 

steer ; but, being under water too long, he 
was obliged to let go, and rise to the sur- 
face for air. The shark did not pursue 
him, having, as the native believed, had 
enough of it. The man went to Mr. Jag- 
gar to get his arm dressed, and seemed not 
much to care for his wounds, because he 
had established a clear claim to victory, 
inasmuch as the shark, by sheering off the 
second time, gave up the contest. But 
the poor fellow had paid dear for his tri- 
umph; for, by loss of breath, and loss of 
blood, he was within a hair’s breadth of 
losing his life. 

On arriving at the mouth of Nandi Bay, 
we anchored in fourteen fathoms, in the 
open sea, and on a lee shore; nothing 
else was open to us. The teacher, with 
some of the lotv people, soon boarded us. 
This man, whose name is Joel, is the very 
person whose encounter with the shark has 
just been narrated, of which the marks and 
the seams appear deep, on his arm. He is 
an excellent man, and has come here to 
teach the way to the kingdom of God. 
He is now more than a hundred miles from 
Rewa, the scene of his aquatic shark ex- 
ploits. The main circumstances of the 








account he fully confirms, and adds the 
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following: The shark was from seven to 
eight feet long. He was bathing in the 
salt water river when he saw the fish mak- 
ing towards him. It soon opened its wide 
mouth to seize him by the loins. Joel 
then said, “‘I am a dead man; but whith- 
er shall I go? Well, I am quite satisfied 
that Jesus Christ is my Saviour, and that I 
shall go to him; I have no fear of death. 
However, the shark is here, and I will 
fight him before I am devoured. Then,” 
continued he, “I drove my arm down his 
throat, thinking to pluck out his heart. 
The biting was strong; but the shark lost 
his power, and let go hishold. He went 
away. I dived after him, caught hold of 
his tail, and steered him, intending thereby 
to steer ashore; but he was aware of it, 
and rushed from my grasp.” —Mr. Lawry's 
Journal in the Wesleyan Miss. Notices. 








Editorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


THE HOMEWARD BOUND. 
“Few may die 
Amid their native shades.” 

A beautiful sight was that noble ship, as 
with every sail unfurled, it moved majestically 
along through the deep waters, and rapidly ap- 
proached the shore. In that frail bark were 
centered the hopes of many an anxious heart, 
and many an eagle eye was fixed upon it, as 
it silently glided toward the wharf. Assem- 
bled there, were those who were waiting with 
breathless anxiety, the return of long absent 
friends. A solemn stillness pervaded the 
group, and naught was heard, save the noise of 
the waves, as they played upon the beach. No 
loud huzzas sung through the air, no cannon 
sent forth its joyful peal. It was not always 
thus. The sailor’s return was not always in 
sorrow, nor his welcome home given in si- 
lence. A single glance at that vessel told a 
tale to every beholder, for her flag was at half 
mast! Full well that little company knew that 
on some of that ship’s crew, death had lain his 
icy hand, and on some of their number, the 
stroke of affliction had fallen heavily. With 
eagerness, they watched the vessel as it drew 
near the shore, yet dreading its arrival, lest to 
them the cup of sorrow had been given, and to 
them its bitter contents been assigned. 

At length it touched the wharf. The rope 
was fastened, the plank was laid, and one by 
one the sailors came forward, and went in si- 
lence to the embrace of their waiting friends. 
None pressed forward as they were wont to do, 
to greet the expected one, but each stood back, 
fearing their call would be unanswered, and to 
their search, the desired object would not 
come. That was a sorrowful, a very sorrow- 
ful hour. A father and a sister had come to 
welcome a dear son and brother, and bid him 
join the happy household band, who were 
even now straining their eager eyes, to see if 
they might not see him coming up the narrow 
path, which led to his childhood home. The 
last person had left the ship, still, he came not ! 
Those loving ones sought in vain among the 
little group around them, if, perchance, they 
might see hid his form there, but in vain! 
Then burst upon them the terrible reality, that 
they were the ones doomed to mourn, and upon 
them this heavy stroke had fallen. Tears 
burst from every eye, as those faces, but a mo- 
ment before, beaming with joy and hope, now 
became shrouded in sadness. One in the vig- 
or of youth, upon whom many hopes were 
placed, and in whom many affections were 
centered, had fallen beneath the blight of a 
withering disease, even in sight of his native 
land. His grave might not be in the bufial 
ground of his own peaceful village, nor his 
dust laid beside his mother’s beneath the wil- 
low, but his last resting place is under the 
deep blue waters, where, . 








“The surge shall sing a requiem 
To him, beneath the wave.” 

‘That was a sad night, as those afflicted ones 
gathered around the family altar, for then, 
they felt, indeed, that “one was not.” They 
could not pray for the absent one, but they 
could pray thatithey might be fitted through 
the trials of life, to meet him above, who had 
so often loved to worship with them below. 
This thought, dear young reader, was as a shin- 
ing light, through the darkness of a stormy 
night, and it cheered them in their bereave- 





ment. They mourn not as “one without hope, 
but they know when the sea shall give up its 
dead, his spirit will be with theirs in that home 
on high, where all tears shall be wiped 
away.” Cc. 


THE UNKIND SISTER. 


Passing through a street the other day, I 
overtook a little girl, leading her brother 
by the hand. A large dog running, toward 
them frightened the little boy, and he was un- 
willing to go on. Instead. of going with him, 
and waiting till the dog had passed, or endeav- 
oring to quiet his fears, she left him alone, 
and went along, saying very unkindly, “I shall 
never take you with me again, you act so.” 
The little fellow, being left alone, cried bit- 
terly, till I assured him the animal would not 
hurt him, when he said very pleasantly, “ if 
sister had told me so, I would have tried not to 
be afraid.” That little girl reads the Compan- 
ion every week, and as she has been told 
many times, she does not have patience enough 
with her little brother, I thought, the Editor 
would help me, try to do her some good, by 
putting this story of her in his paper. You, 
dear children, who have little brothers or sis- 
ters to take care of, should be very kind to them, 
and be very patient, though though they may 
try you very much. You should remember, 
you have been young as they are, and have 
needed as much care, and you should think too, 
if they were to be taken from you, how you 
would feel, on looking back, to remember any 
unkind word you may have spoken to them. 
If you followed the example of Christ, you 
would never be unkind, for he loved little chil- 
dren and blessed them. c. 











Variety. 








THE ECHO. 


George did not know in the least what an 
echo was. One day when he was out in the 
fields, shouting and singing, he was surprised 
to hear his words repeated, as if they came 
from some one ina neighboring wood. The 
little boy then called out,“ who are you ?” and 
immediately he heard the same words repeat- 
ed by some mysterious voice. George then 
called out again, as loud as he could, “ You 
must be some foolish boy.” “Foolish boy!” 
replied the voice from the wood. George now 
began to get angry, and said some very ill-na- 
tured things in reply, which were all faithfully 
repeated by the echo. George then began 
looking about for the little boy who he thought 
was mocking him, in order to give him a beat- 
ing; but all his search was in vain. So he 
ran home and told his mother how some naughty 
boy had hid himself in the woods, and mocked 
him by repeating his words. 

“My dear boy,” she replied, “ you are mis- 
taken. It wasonly your own words which you 
heard, justas when you look into a mirror or 
piece of water, you see your face reflected back ; 
and if you had spoken kindly, you would have 
received back kind words in reply. Andso it is 
in the world, in our dealings with our fellow 
creatures. Their conduct to us is in general 
an echo of ours to them, they will do the same 
tous. But if we are rude and ill mannered, 
we must expect to be treated inthe same way.” 


a 
EDUCATION OF MISSES. 


There is in England much more attention 
to a really elevated education ogy | the high- 
er classes, than in this country. There is a 
circle of society here which seems to regard a 
young lady as merely a pretty animal, to be 
embellished by a few showy attractions for a 
ready market. She must have the fe Agguaran 
at least of understanding French; she must 
dance prettily, play a few fashionable airs upon 
the piano, and then be sent into society for dis- 
posal. She catches some young man who mar- 
ries her. In a month or two, when the nov- 
elty has passed, he finds out that she is in 
mind but a child, and neglects her to seek en- 
joyment in the club-room, at the billiard table, 
and in all the haunts of forbidden pleasure. 
Years of sorrow roll on, till the victim of a fash- 
ionable education, unhonored and unlemented, 
sinks into the grave. How many such fami- 
lies are there, upon whom hardly one gleam of 
joy shines through all revolving years. The 

eart finds no retreat in such a home. Tossed 
by the storms of life, such a refuge is but the 
barren, verdureless waste, upon which the hap- 
less voyager is wrecked to die of thirst and 
hunger. Wretched indeed is that heart which 
can find no sheltered retreat from those storms 
which ever sweep life’s dark waters! 

[J. S. C. Abbott. 
En 


FRANKNESS. 


Be frank with the world. Frankness is the 
child of honesty and courage. Say just what 
you mean to do on every occasion, and take it 
for granted you intend to do what isright. If 











a friend asks a favor, you should grant it, if it 
is reasonable ; if not, tell him plainly why you 
cannot. You will wrong him and wrong your- 
self by equivocation of any kind. Never doa 
wrong thing to make a friend, nor to keep one ; 
the man who requires you to do so is dearly 
purchased at a sacrifice. Deal kindly but firm- 
ly with all men; you will find it the policy 
which wears best. Above all, do not appear to 
others what you are not. Ifyou have any fault 
to find with any one, tell him; not others, of 
what you complain. There is no more dan- 
gerous experiment than that of undertaking to 
be one thing to a man’s face, and another be- 
hind his back. We should live, act, and speak 
out of doors, as the phrase is, and say and do 
what we are willing to be read of by men. It 
is not only best as a matter of principle, but as 
a matter of policy. 
a 


A NERVOUS MAN. 


Mr. Neal, the “Charcoal Sketcher,” in his 
limning of “ Tribulation Trepid, a man without 
a hope,” thus admirably hits off that class of 
people, who are never so happy as when they 
are miserable : 

“How are you Trepid? How do you feel 
to-day, Mr. Trepid ?” 

“A great deal worse than I was, thank’ee ; 
most dead, I am obliged to you; I am always 
worse than I was, on I don’t think that I was 
ever any better. I’m very sure, any how, I’m 
not going to be any better; and for the future 
you may always know I’m worse, without ask- 
ing any questions, for the questions make me 
worse, if nothing else does.” 

“ Why, Trepid, what’s the matter with you ?” 

“Nothing, I tell you, in particular; but a 
great deal is the matter with me, in general; 
and that’s the danger, because we don’t know 
what it is. That’s what kills people, when 
they can’t tell what it is; that’s what’s killing 
me. My great grandfather died of it, and so 
will I. The doctors don’t know; they can’t 
tell; they say I’m well enough, when I’m bad 
enough, so there’s nohelp. I’m going off some 
of these days right after my grandfather, dying 
of nothing in particular, but of everything in 
general, That’s what finishes our folks.” 

—_——>— 


A SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH. 


«Let love through all your actions run, 
And all your words be mild.” 


“When my children are fretful,” said a min- 
ister, “instead of scolding at them, I find the 
better way is to take them on my knee, and tell 
them some Bible narrative. It soon restores 
harmony ; and my little one, who is only a year 
and a half old, will keep quiet for a long time, 
to hear me tell the story of little Moses.” 

How sweet to those children will be the re- 
collections of that kind parent, and how effec- 
tual are the words of the Gospel of peace to 
soothe the troubled soul! 

—q———. 


~ SAYING GRACE IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Colman in his European Life and Man- 
ners, says, that, in England, children even 
quite ne are often called upon to say grace 
at the table; and that three days before, he 
dined in a large and elegant party, where the 
lady of the house asked a blessing and return- 
ed thanks. He was a week at one house where 
the eldest daughter of a family, about twenty- 
two, led in the family worship every morning, 
and constantly said grace at the table, and so 
in several other instances. 

——~——_ 


“FEED MY LAMBS.” 


“Mr. Whitfield,” says the London Daily 
Monitor, “when at Boston, was informed of a 
child who was taken ill just after he heard him 
preach, and said, “I will go to Mr. Whitfield’s 
God,” and died soon after. This encouraged 
him to speak to little ones ; but oh! how were 
the old people affected when he said, “ Little 
children, if your parents will not come to Christ, 
do you come and go to heaven without them.” 
There seemed to be but few dry eyes.” 

_——— 


GOOD CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 


Good children when they come to school, go 
in quietly, put their things in place, and then 
sit down and learn their lessons. They do not 
run in, making a great noise, talking and 
laughing and stamping with their feet—they 
do not put their things in other children’s 
places, nor walk about the school room. They 
do not play when they sit down, but they keep 
still and quiet, and are ever ready to hear what 
their teacher has to say.—Scholar’s Penny Gaz. 


—¢@————— 


EDUCATION AMONG THE CHOCTAWS. 


The Choctaws have not only made provision 
for the maintenance of eight large boarding- 
schools in their own country, but they recently 
appropriated and set apart the interest arisin 
from certain moneys which they have investe 
in stocks of the Uuited States, for the instruc- 
tion of such of their youth as, at the annual ex- 
aminations of their own schools, may appear 
to evince the most promise and aptitude for 
study, in the various branches of a classical 
and scientific education. In pursuance of this 
policy, they sent on, during the last summer, 
to the care of this Department, five very inter- 
esting and promising boys, who have been ac- 
cordingly entered at Delaware College, and 





——_ | 


who, although never before out of their ow 
country, were found sufficiently adyay 
after a few months preparation for admis: 
into the freshman class, and where they ha 
since, according to the report of the lean 
and distinguished President of that Institut), 
“maintained their standing, manifesting 
tal capacity, industry and self-denying apy 
cation fully equal to any of their associates» 
[Com. of Indian Afizirs, 


UP AND DOWN. 


There is a debating club in Waterville, y, 
which for three successive nights has had , 
der censideration the following questig, 
“Can an upright man be a downright hone 
fellow 2” The subject was most vigoroyg 
debated, but so acute and ingenious werey 
reasonings on both sides, that there was a; 
vote. They will next discuss the following, 
“When a house is burnt up, is it burnt down’ 
Here’s a chance for hair-splitting and jj, 
distinctions ! 

A Trunk not a Cuest.—Patrick called, 
his physician for a prescription for his wij 
He was ordered to apply a blister to «J 
chest. Pat having no chest in the house, y 
plied the blister to the lid of an old trunk, a 
the wife happened to recover, and was reajyy; 
certify to the efficacy of the application, 


Ir was a graceful toast given by a Frey 
gentleman at a party, where some one proposed 
as a sentiment, “The three days of July” 
“ Yes,” said the Frenchman, “and the 4th” 


“Capital punishment,” as the boy said whe 
the schoolmistress seated him with the girl, 


















































LITTLE PHEBE AND THE PLUMBS, 

BY MRS. DUNCAN. 

Little Phebe was playing, one fine sunny day, 
With brothers and sisters, all happy and gyy: 
They were running and jumping as brak, 
could be, 
When they came in full sight of a beantifi 
tree. 


They shouted, and ran through the gras 
its root ; 

There peep’d through its leaflets a store oftip 
fruit. 


Said Emma, “See, here is a feast for us all; 
Climb, brother, for plumbs, in our laps let the 
fall.” 


Now Phebe was youngest,and never had kno 
How wrong ’tis to take things that are not oi 


own ; 
But sweet were the plumbs, and she liked ther 


so well, 
That she gathered and ate them as fast as the) 
fell. 


She filled her small apron, and hastened 1 


run, 

To tell her kind mother of what she had done; 

For she knew that she loved her, and alwas 
was glad 

To hear of the pleasure her little ones had. 


Her mother was sorry and told her ’twas sin, 

To take what’s not ours, were it small as ap 

That children who steal cannot taste of Goi! 
love 

Nor go, ‘when they die, to his mansions abort 


Poor Phebe cried sadly and long for the thef,, 
Then ran to take back all the plumbs she lt 


e 

The owner forgave her, and said, “ Do not wee): 

But since you have told me, the plums you mj 
keep.” 

Too sorry to take them, she hastened away, 

And knelt in her own little closet to pray. 

She said, “Lord, I grieve that so naughty It 


een, 
O, bless and forgive me, and wash my het 
clean.” 


Poor Phebe, long after, remembered that day, 
And never beside the green plum tree woul! 


piay- 
The plums that were offered she never wotli 


take, 
For the thought of her sin made her tenie 
heart ache. 
RAED 


THE CHILD AND THE FLOWERS. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 

Put up thy work, dear mother ; 
Dear mother, come with me, 

For I’ve found within the garden 
The beautiful sweet pea ! 

And rows of stately hollyhocks 
Down by the garden wall, 

All yellow, white, and crimson, 
So many hued and tall! 


And bending on their stalks, mother, 
Are roses white and red; 

And pale-stemm’d balsams all a-blow, 
On every garden bed. 


O, mother, little Amy would 
Have loved these flowers to see! 
Dost remember how we tried to get 
For her a pink sweet pea ? 


Dost remember how she loved 
Those rose-leaves pale and sere ? 

I wish she had but lived to see 
The lovely roses here. 
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